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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

is a wistful effort to give the sanctity of unalterable law to 
merely individual theories and preferences. Mr. Eastman 
wants poetry as a refuge from life's passion and turmoil, and 
he uses the great name of Poe as his authority — Poe, to whom 
"a poem was an objective thing," Poe, who "would take 
sounds and melodies of words almost actually into his hands, 
and carve and model them until he had formed a beautiful 
vessel." Ah, but Poe's passion was beauty, especially beauty 
as it is found in poetry, whereas Mr. Eastman's passion is 
life, and its enhancement through social revolution. In pol- 
itics and social ethics he is a radical; but shocked conserva- 
tism must take refuge in some sacred corner of one's being, 
and in his case the muse presides there with draped and 
decorous dignity. H. M. 



A GOLD STAR FOR GLADYS CROMWELL 

Died January igth, 1919 

The toll of our heroic soldier dead does not complete the 
list of those who have given their lives in the cause of liberty. 
The friends and fellow-artists of Gladys Cromwell may well 
display in her honor the service star of gold, tempering their 
grief for her untimely death with the thought of her service, 
even as though she had fallen in battle. 

Many sensitive youths, unnerved by the agonies of war, 
have been removed from "the horrid bitter. game" by the 
nervous disability known as shell-shock. The self-drowning 
of the twin sisters Gladys and Dorothea Cromwell should 
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A Gold Star for Gladys Cromwell 

not be called suicide, but the tragic result of over-strain due 
to months of contact with the dark realities of war. Deli- 
cately reared, protected always from the common rough-and- 
tumble of life, they must have over-estimated their strength 
and power of resistance when they volunteered as canteen 
workers and went to France a year ago. 

We do not know the exact history of their service, beyond 
the fact that for some weeks or months they were working 
near the Front. No doubt they came into immediate contact 
with wounds and death, with the devastation of homes and 
the pathetic misery of refugees. For a creature so keenly 
sensitive as Gladys Cromwell's poetry shows her to have been, 
the experience was too keen, too poignant. Over-wrought 
nerves led her toward melancholia, a pathological condition 
which time would have remedied but which her inexperience 
did not recognize. That tragic leap into dark waters was, in 
all probability, the result of illness contracted in service. 

Thus her fellow-poets of America are entitled to inscribe 
the name of Gladys Cromwell on their honor-roll, just under 
those of Alan Seeger, Joyce Kilmer and the other poet-heroes 
who died in battle. Like them she was not afraid of death, 
even though like them she felt to the finest fibres of her being 
the exquisite beauty of life. 

Her expression of this beauty was, in her best verse, of a 
sculpturesque austerity. There was "folded power" in those 
Songs of the Dust which appeared in Poetry exactly a year 
ago, a severe modelling of spiritual fabric into rhythmic form. 
For these poems Mr. Braithwaite, in his annual Boston 
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Transcript review, placed Miss Cromwell's name, with one 

other, at the head of his list for the year 191 8. Their marble 

beauty, recording a sure advance over the earlier work in her 

volume Gates of Utterance, may well make her friends and 

fellow-craftsmen both proud and sorrowful — proud of her 

high service to the art and the cause of human liberty, and 

sorrowful that too-eager death has stiffened her limbs in 

youth and sealed her lips. 

She waves us a fine farewell in her poem The Mould: 

No doubt this active will, 
So bravely steeped in sun, 
This will has vanquished Death 
And foiled oblivion. 

But this indifferent clay, 
This fine experienced hand, 
So quiet, and these thoughts 
That all unfinished stand, 

Feel death as though it were 
A shadowy caress; 
And win and wear a frail 
Archaic wistfulness. 

H. M. 

Note. — While the above was in proof, the writer met Miss Anna 
Ryan, whose valuable service in the Smith College Relief Unit is a 
matter of record. Miss Ryan said: "The Cromwell sisters were 
working devotedly at Chalons-sur-Marne for weeks while I was 
there — a particularly trying post, as the town was then under bom- 
bardment from earth or air almost every day; and from there 
they went directly to another post of duty at Verdun. Although 
even robust soldiers must be relieved after six weeks at the Front, 
no one seems to have ordered these girls to take a rest. At the 
end they were undoubtedly suffering from what the French call 
cafard, a condition of abysmal depression resulting from nerve- 
exhaustion. Unquestionably they deserve to be honored among those 
who have died for their country and the cause." 
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